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The  Cit}'  Beggar 

(Providence) 

The  usual  five  o'clock  bells  drift 
Over  the  city  and  shop-owners 
Draw  the  shutters  close  and  motion 
To  the  lingering  customers. 
"It's  closing  time  by  the  clock." 

I,  too,  hurry  a  drowsy  old  man 

From  my  shop  as  he  casually  fingers 

The  Samurai  sword  bought  from  the  collection 

Of  another  drowsy  old  man. 

"Come,  it's  closing  time  by  the  clock." 

Outside,  sudden  shadows  of  winter  hover 
As  wings  in  flight  before  the  talon-fall 
And  I  pass  the  stump  legged  beggar 
At  the  north  corner  and  drop  a  coin 
In  the  box  to  receive,  in  turn. 
The  soap  carving  still  edged  with 
Shavings  from  his  knife. 
"It's  closing  time,"  I  mutter. 
Disturbed  at  his  deafness  to  the  bells. 

I  hurry  out  among  the  city 

Following  the  bleak  footfalls 

Before  and  behind  me.  Coat  drawn  around  me. 

Beetle-like,  I  hunch  before  the  icy  winds. 

Turning  streets  with  other  hunched  shapes: 

Row  on  row  of  marching  troops  that  halt 

Near  the  bus  signs. 

"This  one  to  Warwick,  this  one  to  Broad  Street. 

Hurry,  you'll  be  late." 

The  quarter  hour  chime  is  near 

And  buses  leave  on  schedule. 

Before  the  final  talon-fall. 

The  skv  ices  form-like 

As  carvings  from  the  beggar's  knife. 

And  the  wooden  clicking  of  clocks  below 

Echoes  the  sound 

Of  closing  time  in  Providence. 

Anne  E.  Daughtmdge 


THE  PRIEST 
WOODCUT 
MoLLrE  Hughes 


The  Automatons 
By  [ean  S.  Moore 

As  the  sound-proof  squared  ceiling  slowly  shifted  in  a 
kaleidoscopic  pattern,  the  light-bulb  over  Lena's  head  spun 
vaguely  into  focus.  The  oval  face  of  a  night  nurse  jutted 
over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  view,  and  with  a  mechanical 
smile  she  opened  Lena's  mouth  and  slid  the  cylindrical 
glass  thermometer  under  her  tongue,  snapping  the  mouth 
shut  with  an  audible  click.  "Do  vou  want  nic  to  crank 
you  up?"  she  asked  Lena,  pointing  towards  the  handle  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  metal  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Lena  closed  her  eyes,  indicating  that  she  did  not  care. 
The  night  nurse  lifted  Lena's  head  from  the  smooth 
cur\ed  pillow  upon  which  it  had  lain  heavilv  and  motion- 
less all  night,  and  punching  and  shaking  the  pillow,  she 
replaced  the  head  stiffly  back  and  deftly  removed  the 
themiometer.  Glancing  towards  the  lightening  square  of 
window  facing  the  east,  as  an  afterthought  the  nurse 
turned  Lena's  head  towards  the  window  and  cranked  the 
bed  to  a  thirty-degree  angle. 

Lena's  e\'es  took  in  the  still-dark  citv  twelve  stories 
below,  the  early  traffic  cur\ing  and  zigzagging  down  the 
main  thoroughfare,  intricate  corkscrews  of  moving  yellow 
lights  with  smaller  red  and  green  streaks  of  light  weaving 
like  aimless  needles  across  the  streets.  The  first  busses 
came  up  from  their  underground  depot,  long  red  oblongs 
shooting  out  into  the  street  with  con\cvor-bclt  precision. 
Somewhere  a  car  door  slammed,  a  train  tooted,  traffic 
rattled,  a  trolley-bus  sparked,  and  tlie  voices  of  the  day- 
nurses  coming  on  dutv  laughed  below  the  window.  The 
Creator  was  winding  up  the  city  for  another  dav  of  vital 
activity,  winding  up  the  whole  world  except  Lena.  She 
lay,  inanimate,  a  parasite,  a  vegetable,  with  he^d  turned 
towards  her  window,  square  spy-glass  to  the  world  beyond. 

TTie  rising  sun  cast  prismatic  shifting  colors  upon  the 
flat  window  panes,  diffusing  the  predictable  hues  which 
Lena  watched  everv  morning.  Now  the  citv  rose  into  view 
out  of  the  gre\-  twilight,  svmmetrical  rows  of  cement  cubes 
and  oblongs  boxing  in  the  hospital  in  their  midst,  the 
lineal  svmmetrv  broken  occasionallv  bv  the  apex  of  a  tent- 
like spirt,  a  domed  libran,'  or  railwav-station  roof,  or  the 
p>eculiar  void  fronting  the  sen'ice  station  gas  pumps.  All- 
night  neon  signs  at  the  shopping  center  still  glared  and 
burned,  flashed  and  blinked,  in  variegated  colors. 

Lena's  eyes  strayed  towards  the  park  across  the  street 
immediately  below  her  window.  Constructed  around  the 
small  city  hall  by  an  enterprising  beautification  commit- 
tee, the  octagonal-shaped  park  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  neat  picket  fence,  and  white  pathways  radiated  out 
in  all  directions  from  the  citv  hall,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
^liere  were  not  yet  many  flowers  or  shrubs  in  the  park, 
owing  to  a  controversy  between  the  committee  and  the 
local  garden  clubs. 

Lena  heard  a  familiar  starched  rustling  plod,  as  the  day 
nurse's  shapeless  figure  moved  into  view.  She  pointed  her 
cone-like  nose  towards  Lena  curiouslv  as  she  cranked  the 
bed  flat,  and  said:  "Good  morning"  in  an  expressionless 
voice.  Everything  seemed  to  be  set  in  motion  except  Lena, 
and  she  found  herself  wondering  if  these  people  were  real, 
if  they  could  feel,  if  she  had  eser  been  able  to  feel  herself 
before  the  car  wreck. 

Two  nurses  washed  and  combed  Lena,  and  then  made 
the  bed  vi'ith  difficulty  as  she  lay  getting  in  their  way  like 
an  awkward  dead  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  sheets.  She 
used  to  think  it  was  like  a  daily  laying-out  ritual  for  a 
corpse.  "Time  for  breakfast,  Mrs.  Walker,"  chirped  the 
cone-nosed  nurse,  plugging  a  jar  of  colorless  liquid  into 
Lena's  arm.  She  felt  like  a  machine  being  oiled  as  they 


left  her  Iving  silent  on  the  unruffled  pillow  and  flat  hard 
bed. 

Two  doctors  stalked  briskly  into  the  room,  and  hear- 
ing their  tread,  Lena  identified  them  by  their  particular 
odors.  Tlie  neurologist  alwavs  carried  an  aura  of  chloro- 
form with  him  until  Lena  wondered  whether  he  breathed 
it  instead  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Steele's  enormously  magnified 
e\es  stared  at  her  through  thick  lenses  as  he  breathed 
chlorofomi  down  onto  her  face.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bed.  Dr.  Spirrel's  global  white  coat  front  appeared  in  view, 
accompanied  by  the  inevitable  scent  of  hair-oil  and  to- 
bacco. Neither  the  neurologist  nor  the  neurosurgeon  ever 
seemed  to  smell  like  men.  Dr.  Spirrel  corrugated  his  brow 
above  thick  black  arched  e\ebrows,  and  unceremoniously 
picked  up  one  of  Lena's  jointed  legs  he  banged  sharply 
with  a  small  hammer  underneath  her  knee. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Walker,"  said  Dr.  Steele,  using 
a  more  formal  approach,  as  he  rapped  a  tuning  fork  on 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  \'ibrating  against  sections  of  Lena's 
legs  and  arms.  Both  of  them  took  straight  pins  out  of  their 
jxickets  and  systematicallv  scratched  her  with  them,  at 
least,  she  supposed  that  the\'  did.  since  she  could  not  feel 
it:  "Her  morale  is  low."  commented  Dr.  Steele,  checking 
a  squared  graph-like  chart  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  They 
conversed  professionallv  as  if  Lena  were  not  even  there, 
and  she  had  the  strange  sensation  of  not  existing  at  all. 

Relaxing  his  corrugated  frown.  Dr.  Spirrel  explained 
to  her  for  the  hundredth  time  that  it  was  just  a  question 
of  time,  that  the  healing  of  the  ner\e  tissues  of  the  spinal 
chord  was  a  slow  process,  but  she  must  not  loose  hope 
of  a  recover.'.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  smoke  to  replace 
Dr.  Steele's  aura  of  chloroform  surrounding  the  bed. 
"These  are  something  new — a  real  smoke!"  he  commented. 
"The  filters  are  made  of  tobacco."  Lena  wondered  what 
the  cigarette  was  made  of,  while  Dr.  Steele  accepted  one 
with  a  grunt,  his  enormous  magnified  eves  penetrating  like 
rays  into  the  very  heart  of  the  filter.  "Well,  cheer  up.  Mrs. 
Walker,  don't  let  it  get  vou  down,"  Dr.  Spirrel  said  com- 
fortingly, while  Dr.  Steele  automaticallv  patted  her  hand 
bv  way  of  taking  his  leave  for  the  day.  or  perhaps  it  was 
her  leg.  she  was  unable  to  feel.  The  doctors  strayed  out 
of  her  room,  humming. 

A  nurse  came  in  and  turned  the  tele\ision  set  on  very 
low,  but  Lena  had  grown  to  hate  seeing  the  animated 
little  boxed  people  who  could  mo\e  around  as  if  the\-  were 
real.  The  screen  was  grey,  and  as  the  nurse  stooped  to 
tune  in  the  set,  her  white  uniform  and  pale  face  were  re- 
flected with  a  greenish  light  reminiscent  of  the  sickly  hue 
of  an  approaching  tornado.  \^arious  members  of  the  hos- 
pital personnel  meandered  in  and  out  of  Lena's  room  dur- 
ing the  day,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet  to  her  helplessness. 
By  blinking  her  eyes,  Lena  was  able  to  get  them  to  crank 
her  bed  to  a  forty-five  degree  angle  and  to  turn  her  head 
towards  the  doorway  into  the  corridor  or  towards  the  win- 
dow frame  from  which  she  could  see  the  streets  and  park 
below. 

Lena  would  become  drowsv  with  the  inertia  of  watch- 
ing incessantlv,  her  thoughts  spooling  aimlessly  like  twine. 
Tlie  small  circular  park  pool  looked  like  a  tinv  mirror 
from  the  twelfth  floor  window,  the  V-shaped  blue-green 
fount;nn  rising  in  a  funnel  to  remind  Lena  of  tlie  tornado 
brought  to  mind  when  the  nurse  tuned  in  the  television 
set.  Tlie  roads  were  filled  with  steel  oblong  cars,  each 
vault-like  vehiclp  incarcerating  a  drixer  invisible  from  the 
high  window.  Sidewalk  crowds  snaked  and  swirled  around 
the  shop  doorwavs  and  bus-stops  with  a  confusion  which 
made  Lena's  head  reel,  and  each  dav  the  same  one  thing 
happened;  a  little  girl  of  about  nine  ran  across  the  street 
from  t'le  pa-'k.  and  fi\'e  minutes  later  ran  back  again  to 
the  park  with  a  bag  of  something  to  feed  the  squirrels. 
She  usually  wore  the  same  red  cotton  dress  and  was  often 


bare-footed;  and  she  iic\cr  looked  to  sec  if  there  were  any 
cars  eoming  when  slic  crossed  the  street.  Lena  watched 
for  her  every  day,  terror  in  her  lieart  tliat  tlic  child  might 
meet  with  the  same  fate  in  an  accident,  and  helpless  to 
warn  her. 

The  crisp  nurse  with  the  jutting  nose  appciired  again, 
wheeling  in  a  long  grey  metal  stand.  "It's  time  for  your 
treatment,  Mrs.  Walker,"  she  eommcnted  unnecessarily. 
A  cylindrical  jar  of  semi  opaque  white  liquid  hung  from 
the  top  of  the  stand,  the  plastic  life-line  from  which  was 
threaded  into  Lena's  other  arm  by  a  long  silver  needle. 
She  watched  the  numberless  globules  of  histamine-phos- 
phatc  slowly  dripping  into  her  arm,  patient  pear-shaped 
drops  of  hope.  "\h.  Whitecross  is  taking  his  walk  again," 
murmured  the  nurse.  "If  he  comes  in  here,  just  ignore  him, 
he's  quite  hannless."  Tliis  parting  statement  forged  a 
chain  of  thoughts  in  Lena's  mind,  as  she  compared  her 
own  helpless  lot  with  the  mobile  but  crazy  Mr.  White- 
cross's  illness.  He  had  been  a  scientist,  she  knew;  she 
wondered  if  in  his  mentally  broken-down  state  he  was 
aware  that  he  could  walk,  and  talk,  and  eat  like  c"\crybody 
else. 

Lena  began  to  wonder  whether  any  of  the  ix.-ople 
around  her  could  really  feel;  had  she  been  able  to  feel 
before  the  power  of  sensation  had  been  taken  away  from 
her,  along  w'ith  the  power  of  mo\ement?  Closing  her  eyes, 
she  thought  back  o\er  the  day  of  her  accident:  she  had 
just  been  to  the  supermarket.  The  electric  eye  had  seen 
her  eoming  and  had  opened  the  chronic  and  glass  door 
silcntl}-;  the  light-weight  aluminum  trolley  had  been 
crammed  with  groceries  as  she  weaved  hurriedlv  through 
the  frozen-food  counters,  weighed  the  artificiallv-colored 
oranges,  by-passed  the  salesladv  pushing  the  sale  of  no- 
caloric  fruit,  considered  the  red  bone-shaped  meat-flavored 
dog  biscuits  for  her  puppy,  stocked  up  on  powdered  skim- 
milk  and  dehydrated  potatoes  against  an  emergency,  and 
read  the  bread  wrappers  to  find  out  which  loaf  was  en- 
riched with  four  \itamins  after  the  flour-refiners  had  re- 
mo\ed  the  se\en  original  \itamins.  No,  thought  Lena,  it 
was  not  even  real  then.  She  recalled  the  confusion  of  tr\- 
ing  to  estimate  which  was  the  best  bargain  to  buy  out  of 
three  different  makes  of  juices — tw^o  for  .43c?  of  six  fluid 
ounces,  or  six  for  $1.15  at  five-and-a-half  fluid  ounces,  or 
.20^  each  for  the  five  fluid  ounce  size.  The  next  brain- 
teaser  had  been  the  canned  fruit:  .230  each  of  thirtccn- 
and-a-half  ounces  avoir,  or  two  for  .37p  at  eight-and-a-half 
ounces  avoir,  or  two  for  .35c'  at  241  grams.  Lena  multiplied 
and  divided  each  item  in  her  head.  Everv  item  in  the  store 
seemed  to  offer  the  choice  of  two  for  .370  at  ten  ounces, 
or  three  for  .45e  at  six  ounces,  or  seven  for  .900  at  five- 
and-a-half  ounces.  Small  wonder  that  in  the  confusion  of 
reducing  ever\-thing  to  ounces  and  then  multiplving,  she 
had  walked  out  of  the  store  and  under  the  wheels  of  a  car! 

She  was  brought  out  of  her  reverie  by  the  faint  strains 
of  a  brass  band  in  the  main  shopping  center  beyond  tlie 
park,  where  apparently  a  militar\-  parade  was  takmg  place. 
She  could  see  intemiittcnt  khaki  or  blue  forms  undulating 
behind  the  trees  with  an  occasional  flash  of  a  brass  horn, 
and  finally  the  parade  appeared  in  full  sight  marching 
along  the  crescent  towards  the  hospital. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Whitecross.  promenading  in  the 
corridor,  was  arrested  b>'  the  sounds  from  the  street.  Think- 
ing Lena  was  asleep,  and  drawn  by  the  beat  of  the  brass 
band,  Mr.  Whitecross  stalked  straight  across  her  room, 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  open  window-frame  to 
watch  the  blue  and  khaki  figures  rhythmically  marching 
below,  the  endless  trellis-work  of  their  legs  criss-crossing 
in  precision.  Wheeling  back  from  the  window  abruptly 
and  seeing  that  Lena  \\-as  awake,  he  stared  obliquely  at  her 
with  glassy  grey  eyes  and  pin-pointed  black  dotted  pupils. 
"Stupid  airmen!"  he  snorted.  "Tliink  they  know  how  to 


get  into  outer  space.  Always  firing  those  little  steel  rockets 
and  ships  out  into  the  vast  universe — hopeless!"  He  shook 
his  white  head  violently.  "What's  the  matter — with  you?" 
he  asked,  jerking  closer  to  Lena's  bedside.  "What's  the 
matter — what  is  matter?"  he  continued  vaguely  but  ap- 
parently not  expecting  a  reply.  She  thought  it  was  a  good 
question  under  the  circumstances.  "Can't  you  talk?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Whitecross  in  the  tone  of  a  quizzical  re- 
searcher. She  moved  her  eyelids  and  he  seemed  either  to 
understand  or  not  to  care.  "Then  I'll  tell  you  a  secret," 
he  said,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  low  rasp.  "I  know  how  to 
get  into  outer  space,  and  I  know  what's  out  there  too." 
He  bent  over  closer  to  whisper  in  Lena's  ear.  "There  are 
worlds  out  there — lots  of  them."  His  whisper  had  a  sing- 
song tone,  "llicy've  got  men  on  them  just  like  up,  only 
smarter,  a  much  higher  intelligence  —  everything!  Their 
first  parents  didn't  commit  any  sin — they're  far  ahead  of 
anything  we  could  e\er  hope  to  be.  You  want  to  know 
how  I  know  this?"  Lena  blinked  her  eyes  once.  "I  know 
what  they're  like  because  one  of  them  landed  here,  on  this 
world!  Looked  like  us  and  everything.  Oh,  I  didn't  see 
him,  but  a  lot  of  people  did."  After  a  pause,  Mr.  White- 
cross  continued:  "Space  ships  and  rockets  won't  ever  do 
it,  there's  only  one  way — teleportation!"  Lena  stared  at 
him  in  bewildered  fascination.  "When  I  get  better  I'm 
going  to  find  the  \\'ay  to  do  it,  just  you  see,"  his  rasping 
whisper  rose  into  a  defiant  whine.  "It's  so  frustrating!  1 
have  the  theory  all  worked  out,  I'm  certain  of  it,  but  how- 
to  put  it  into  practice?  "Iliat's  how  he  got  here,  the  man 
from  outer  space,  by  teleportation.  It's  really  so  simple," 
he  started  to  ramble  slightlv.  "To  \ye  born  of  a  virgin  .  .  . 
that's  the  way  ...  I  must  get  there  somehow,  I  must!  They 
won't  come  back  here,  that's  for  sure!"  He  shook  his  head 
violently  again.  It  looked  like  a  white  hair\'  sphere  loosely 
attached  by  a  spring  to  his  hunched  rounded  shoulders. 

Still  leaning  on  her  bed,  he  twisted  his  head  suddenly 
back  towards  the  window.  Raising  his  arms,  and  twining 
the  long  fingers  of  both  hands  together,  he  shook  his  balled 
fists  at  the  distant  blue  sky  in  agitated  sujiplication.  "Come 
down!  Come  down!  Wc  can't  get  up  there!"  he  cried  in 
a  grinding  pained  \'oiee. 

Swivelling  his  glassy  eyes  suddenlv  round  towards  Lena, 
he  straightened  with  a  jerk,  and  pasting  an  expressionless 
mask  over  his  face  he  said  stiffly:  "Good  afternoon,"  and 
drifted  silently  out  of  the  room  as  formlessly  as  a  thought. 

After  the  parade  cuned  around  past  the  hospital, 
swinging  rhythmically,  the  little  girl  appeared  on  schedule 
out  of  the  park  and  streaked  across  the  cement  sidewalk, 
from  Lena's  window  looking  like  a  tiny  red  dot  of  color 
splashed  on  a  grey  ribbon.  Glancing  neither  to  right  nor 
left  she  moved  rapidly  into  the  road,  the  little  faceless  dot 
of  red  causing  Lena's  heart  to  contract  in  fc^ir  for  her 
safety.  After  the  usual  few  minutes,  the  tiny  red  figure 
appeared  again  on  the  hospital  side  of  the  road,  with  a 
minute  brown  bag  clutched  in  one  fist.  Lena's  eyes  saw 
the  bulk  of  the  black  car  approaching,  momentarily 
blotting  out  her  vic-w  of  the  funnel-shaped  fountain.  They 
saw  the  red  dot  skip  underneath  the  screeching  wheels, 
the  twisted  red  figure  with  more  red  on  the  pa\ement,  the 
circle  of  people  silently  staring,  the  line  of  police  jostling 
their  way  through  the  crowds,  the  tiny  oblong  stretcher 
being  hurried  straight  out  of  the  hospital,  the  curious 
heads  twisting  and  craning,  and  finally  the  tiny  pyramid 
of  sand  covering  the  patch  of  red  road. 

Nobody  thought  to  tell  Lena  %\hat  had  happened  to 
the  little  girl.  Nurses  and  interns  came  and  went:  visitors 
peeped  in  to  say  a  few  awkward  words,  as  if  embarrassed 
by  Lena's  helplessness;  and  her  husband  came  and  read 
the  newspaper  to  her.  but  not  a  \\'ord  was  in  the  paper 
about  the  accident.  X'arious  rumors  spread  around  the  hos- 
pital and  converged  in  her  room  at  times  when  there  were 


two  people  other  than  Lena  in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 
They  could  talk  to  each  otlier,  but  nobod}-  seemed  to  think 
to  talk  to  Lena.  It  was  as  if  while  she  did  not  exist  as  a 
human  being  in  anybody  else's  mind,  she  could  not  have 
any  existence  in  her  own  either.  The  night  nurse  turned 
the  television  set  on,  but  came  in  and  turned  it  off  just 
before  the  local  news  was  to  be  broadcast.  Lena  felt  an 
unbearable  anger  rise  within  her.  She  wanted  to  leap  out 
of  the  bed  and  push  the  nurse  away  from  the  television 
set,  but  she  could  only  close  her  eyes  in  complete  ex- 
haustion. 

As  she  lay  immobile,  on  the  edge  of  sleep,  she  began 
to  realize  that  her  vcn'  anger  was  sometliing  to  be  felt, 
even  though  she  could  not  feel  the  doctors'  pins  and  tun- 
ing forks.  She  had  felt  fear  also,  for  the  child;  horror  when 
the  accident  actually  had  occurred  before  her  eyes;  grief 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  prevent  it  by  communicating 
with  somebodv;  and  frustration  that  she  could  not  ask  for 
news  of  the  little  girl.  Yes,  e\en  her  frustration  had  re- 
vealed to  her  that  she  could  feel  after  all,  that  she  was 
real,  that  they  all  really  existed  out  in  that  real  world 
which  she  was  trying  so  hard  to  reach. 

Lena  began  to  look  with  fresh  confidence  at  the  plastic 
colorless  life-line  threaded  into  her  arm  each  day.  She 
watched  the  patient  pear-shaped  drops  fall  slowlv  into  her 
vein,  renovating  the  ner\e  tissues.  She  allowed  herself  to 
accept  as  a  possibility  the  suspicion  she  had  had  for  sev- 
eral days  that  there  was  a  slight  sensation  of  touch  in  the 
tip  of  one  finger.  She  was  able  to  dare  to  hope  that  she 
could  detect  the  first  faint  suggestion  of  the  healing  proc- 
cess  which  would  follow  this  infinitesimal  beginning. 

As  the  days  went  bv,  Lena  accepted  the  fact  that  she 
would  probably  never  learn  what  had  happened  to  the 
little  girl  in  red.  One  morning  she  heard  a  rhythmic 
shuffling,  and  Mr.  Whitecross  walked  around  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  blocking  her  view  of  the  window  momentarily. 
His  soft  hair  formed  a  white  halo  in  the  sunlight,  and  his 
expressionless  mask  had  been  replaced  bv  a  ncr\ous  smile 
which  twitched  across  his  round  face.  "I  hope  I  haven't 
bothered  vou  too  much,  Mrs.  Walker,"  he  began,  "but — 
you  see — I  understand  I  often  did  go  into  the  other  pa- 
tients' rooms.  If  I  e\er  came  in  here,  I  hope  you  under- 
stand that  .  .  .  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,  ex;ict- 
ly."  He  smiled  apologeticallv,  and  a  silence  followed.  "I'm 
leaving  today,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "going  to  a  conva- 
lescent home  for  a  while.  I  do  hope  you  soon  get  better, 
Mrs.  Walker."  He  smoothed  her  sheet  and  started  to  shake 
her  hand.  He  seemed  slightlv  startled  to  discover  how  limp 
her  hand  was,  but  continued:  "I  know  vou  understand 
.  .  .  we  all  do  things  sometimes  that  afterwards  we  wish 
we  hadn't  .  .  .  Goodbve,  mv  dear."  His  fleshy  face  creased 
in  a  smile  as  it  disappeared  from  Lena's  view.  She  heard 
him  close  the  door  quietly. 

Lena  thought  of  his  parting  words.  "We  all  do  things 
we  wish  we  hadn't,"  she  thought.  She  wished  she  could 
do  something,  anvthing,  anvthing  at  all.  She  did  not  care 
whether  she  would  wish  she  had  not  done  it  afterwards 
or  not,  if  onlv  she  could  do  somethine.  She  concentrated 
on  the  faint  sensation  of  pins-and-needlcs  she  could  feel  in 
her  finger.  Well,  she  was  doing  something:  her  tissues  were 
healing. 

Lena  lost  count  of  the  davs  and  nights.  The  city  rose 
up  in  the  light  of  many  mornings,  and  people  came  and 
went  in  her  room.  Her  husband  read  to  her;  her  children 
wrote  letters;  and  friends  sent  flowers.  One  day,  a  tanned 
voung  woman  dressed  in  floral  print  walked  up  to  Lena's 
bed.  "I'm  Mrs.  Bvrd,"  she  announced  briskly,  taking 
Lena's  hand  in  a  warm  clasp.  "You  don't  know  me,  but 
your  neighbor,  Lillian  Wilson,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine — 


we  were  in  school  together.  She  asked  me  to  bring  you 
this  bed-jacket  while  I  was  over  here  in  the  hospital — she's 
got  a  cold  this  week — and  see  how  you  are."  Mrs.  Byrd 
made  small  rapid  gestures  with  Lena's  hand  while  she 
talked.  "I  know  you  can't  tell  me  how  you  are,"  she 
rattled  on,  "but  you're  looking  ver\'  well!"  Lena  thought 
she  could  feel  a  slight  warmth  in  her  fingers  before  the 
energetic  Mrs.  Byrd  replaced  her  hand  on  the  sheet.  "I've 
come  here  to  see  my  niece  too,"  she  continued  rapidly. 
Lena  liked  the  inflection  in  her  voice.  "Poor  little  Sue 
was  run  o\er  just  outside  this  ven.'  hospital  three  weeks 
ago."  Mrs.  B\rd  had  Lena's  full  attention.  "She  had  to 
have  transfusions,  but  otherwise  she  wasn't  hurt  badly — 
a  few  bruises.  \\'e'll  be  taking  her  home  in  a  few  days." 
Seeing  that  Lena  was  interested,  she  went  on:  "I  told  my 
sister  a  hundred  times,  'that  child  is  going  to  be  run  over,' 
I  said.  She'll  be  more  careful  where  she  lets  her  go  now." 

Mrs.  Byrd  reached  across  Lena  for  a  magazine,  and 
holding  it  above  the  bed,  started  to  turn  the  pages  so  that 
Lena  could  see  the  pictures  and  cartoons.  She  did  not  talk 
any  more,  but  seemed  to  be  completely  at  ease  in  the 
stillness  of  the  room.  Lena  relaxed  and  enjoyed  looking 
at  the  magazine.  Here  was  somebody  who  did  not  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  her  corpse-like  state.  Mrs.  B\Td  acted  as  if  she 
looked  on  Lena  as  a  companion,  as  they  looked  at  the 
pictures  together.  Lena  laughed  inwardly  at  some  of  the 
cartoons,  and  Mrs.  Byrd  ga\e  a  deep  throaty  chuckle  that 
shook  her  brown  anns  supporting  the  magazine.  When 
they  came  to  the  last  page,  she  replaced  the  magazine  on 
the  table  across  the  bed,  and  looked  at  Lena.  "I  was  help- 
less like  this  once,"  she  said  unexpectedly.  "An  illness 
though,  not  an  accident.  In  a  cast  from  head  to  foot  an- 
other time,  for  months.  Well,  it  all  does  come  to  an  end 
sometime — although  at  the  time  you  think  you  ne\'er  will 
get  well  again."  She  smiled,  and  Lena  felt  encouraged  by 
her  bright  eyes.  "ITiere'll  be  plenty  of  times,"  she  said, 
"you'll  wish  you  couldn't  feel  again!" 

Lena  guessed  why  her  neighbor  had  asked  this  par- 
ticular friend  to  look  in  on  her.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
animated  creature  had  once  been  forced  to  vegetate  like 
herself?  "Well,  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to  Sue,  I  sup- 
pose. Goodbye,  Mrs.  Walker.  I'll  come  back  some  time 
with  Lillian.  Goodbye  for  now,"  Mrs.  Byrd  cried  cheer- 
fully, with  a  parting  hand-shake.  Lena's  eyes  watched  her 
bustle  towards  the  door. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Lena  felt  she  was  coming 
back  at  last.  She  pictured  what  it  would  be  like  to  do 
more  and  feel  more  each  day.  The  doctors  had  said  her 
recovery  would  be  like  that,  now  that  the  healing  process 
had  finally  begun.  How  she  longed  to  start  working  on 
that  new  flower-bed  beside  the  front  porch.  In  her 
imagination,  Lena  straightened  to  look  over  her  work  on 
the  flowers,  and  felt  a  familiar  twinge  of  back-ache.  She 
had  forgotten  that  she  would  feel  tiredness  again  as  well 
as  \itality.  Well,  at  least  I  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  the 
baseball  to  Sonn\-,  she  thought,  first  with  one  hand  and 
then  the  other.  It  will  be  good  exercise. 

The  cone-nosed  nurse  wheeled  in  Lena's  dinner  on  its 
stand,  and  with  deft  fingers  inserted  the  end  of  the  tube 
into  Lena's  white  ann.  How  sun-tanned  Mrs.  Bvrd's  arms 
had  been!  Lena  \\ondered  if  she  would  be  well  enough 
to  go  to  the  beach  by  summer.  She  pictured  herself  walk- 
ing, and  then  running  along  the  sand.  As  she  lay  on  her 
quiet  pillow,  she  could  feel  the  movement  of  her  arms  in 
the  cool  waves,  her  legs  kicking  the  wter  into  a  white 
fountain  behind  her  as  she  swam.  Tlie  hot  sun  beat  down 
and  made  Lena's  wet  shoulders  sting.  Yes,  she  said  to 
herself,  like  Mr.  Whitecross's  men  from  outer  space,  I'm 
at  last  coming  down  to  earth. 


LEARNING  TO  FL\' 

Etching 

Rvill  B.   foUNSON 


September  On  The  Mountain 

The  wind  is  walking  at  a  steady  pace. 

The)'  fall  without  reluctance  and  I  step  on  than. 

\\'atching  life  followed  and  taken  bare 

Is  hard  and  I  refuse.  I  started  late  last  year. 

Spring  ascends  slowly  like  the  unchild  inside 
Becoming  himself  before  he  decides  to  come. 
And  now  and  c\er\iiow — fast — death  takes  away. 

Glacier-like  the  line  mo\cs  downward  crawling 
Tall  as  tree  tops  and  deep  as  shallow  roots. 

Below,  a  still  accepance  of  defeat  approaching. 
Green  turns  to  face  its  yellow  warning. 

Now  and  into  eternity  and  strange  the  way 

I  chase  the  wind  each  year.  Today? 

Months  of  tomorrows  before  I  welcome  children. 


|.\NET    E.    H.\MER 


Outside 


They  came  to  a  spot  in  the  woods 

where  there  were  no  grass  clumps 

or  little  flowers, 

but  only  a  ring 

of  jagged  boulders. 

fuzzed  green  with  thin  moss. 

It  was  a  druid  circle,  she  said, 

where  wild  haired  girls 

still  danced 

in  the  dark  of  the  moon; 

but  he,  so  ali\e  by  a  huge  dead  tree, 

laughed  and  said, 

"lliere  are  no  druids. 

In  America  there  never  were," 

and  she  reached 

for  his  gold-fuzzed  hand, 

strong  and  warm,  to  help  her 

from  the  moss  carpet  inside 

back  to  the  crumble  leaf  ground  and  him. 

They  left  the  soft  circle 

with  its  strands  of  sun 

trailing  through  heavy  branches 

and  broke  brown  lea\es  another  way, 

until  they  came  up  a  short  hill 

and  stopped  again  b\'  stones, 

smaller,  rounded  stones 

in  an  even  heap, 

with  a  few  old  leaves  and  twigs 

lying  on  top  and  caught  between. 

"Here  is  something,"  he  said, 

gripping  one  of  the  smooth  cold  stones. 

"An  Indian  burial  mound. 

That's  what  it  could  \\ell  be. 

With  some  relics  still  left  inside." 

He  looked  at  the  stones 

and  walked  around  them, 

and  some  of  the  twigs  and  leaves 

fell  off  and  out 

where  he  touched. 

He  took  her  hand. 

"We'll  come  back  another  day. 

We'll  bring  a  shovel." 

And  he  led  her  back 

the  way  they  had  come, 

by  the  druid  circle, 

and  she  wondered 

(but  not  aloud) 

if  she  would  be  one 

who  could  see  them  dancing 

if  she  could  come  there 

at  night,  alone; 

but  the  circle  was  passed. 

and  hfc  was  bv  her, 

and  she  saw  the  same  sun 

that  liad  drowned  in  the  moss 

bathe  in  the  gold  of  his  hair. 


ETCHING 
Ruth  B.  Johnson 
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PEN  SKETCH 
Janice  Dawson 


IconoKrow  Creek 

IconoKrow  Creek  crnwls  cracked  and  dry 
In  mud  baked  sun  liate  past  the  rje 
And  barley  wheat  fields,  parched  corn. 
And  up  tlrrough  the  cotton,  \vee\il  shorn. 
Past  the  tobacco,  scorched  and  curled. 
On  through  the  pea  plants,  split  and  furled, 
Down  the  dead  meadows  witliered  stiff. 
And  over  the  scared  soil  palette  as  if 
Some  demonic  hand  had  daubed  the  land 
in  dried  up  oil  scabs,  bone  dust  brown. 

And  the  ridge  rutted  road  snakes  its  way 

Through  the  peach  rotted  orchards,  dust  rained,  grey. 

Past  the  naked  nut  trees  flanked  all  around 

B\   blight  wormed  pecans  and  leaf  buried  ground, 

Be\ond  hollow  siloes,  past  a  silent  windmill. 

Around  the  darkened  flue  sheds  dotting  the  barren  hill. 

Up  bv  the  print  blistered  hay  barns,  with  the  balers  rusting  and  still. 

Forging  its  fast  fading  weed  choked  way 

.Across  the  sterile  land  until 

Stunted,  it  falters  and  halts  like  the  land  it  spans. 

Unfulfilled. 

Patt  Betts 
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The  Crepe  Myrtles  Are  ;\11  Dead  Now 

Bv  Patt  Betts 

It  makes  four  years  now  that  I  haven't  been  back,  but 
I  won't  go  back  again.  Its  all  'because  of  that  wooden  stick 
the\-  stuck  in  the  vard  with  the  orange  sign  that  glares 
HOUSE  FOR  SALE.  That's  all  wrong,  too.  Thev  should 
have  put  one  of  those  nice  bi-fold  placards  on  the  bottom 
marble  step  down  at  the  front  walk  where  all  the  different 
kinds  of  people  used  to  go  by  and  stare  and  then  look 
away  quick  as  if  there  really  wasn't  all  that  much  to  see. 
And  the  s\^ords  were  all  \\Tong.  too.  It  should  ha\-e  read 
"Heritage  For  Sale".  That's  what  the)-  used  to  stare  at 
and  tr\-  to  figure  out,  although  they'd  ne\er  admit  it.  But 
then  }ou  really  couldn't  blame  the  sign  man.  After  all, 
what  price  would  you  set  for  a  thing  like  that,  and  who- 
c\er  heard  of  a  sign  like  that  anyway?  Besides,  Heritage 
is  three  letters  longer,  so  you'd  have  to  make  a  bigger 
sign,  and  that  would  mess  up  the  profit  you  could  make 
just  by  using  the  left-o\'er  plwood  from  the  building  com- 
pany man. 

Tlie  paint  for  it  probabh  wouldn't  suit  right  eitlicr. 
It'd  have  to  be  sih'er  or  maybe  antique  gold  which  would 
certainly  be  stupid  since  you  could  get  perfccth-  good 
orange  twice  as  cheap  from  the  G.I.  Supply  and  it  e\en 
glowed  in  the  dark.  At  least  that's  what  the  G.I.  owner 
and  the  Navy  salesman  said,  and  THEY  KNEW.  They 
were  always  reminding  \ou  how  the  government  painted 
all  the  wings  and  the  cockpits  of  the  Navv  planes  glow-in- 
the-dark  orange  to  avoid  collisions  and  if  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  government,  it  was  good  enough  for  you. 
And  a  hell  of  a  lot  cheaper,  too,  ha  ha,  the  Navy  man 
would  heartily  roar,  and  you  could  see  his  squinched-up 
little  eyes  glitter  about  all  the  money  you  could  sa\e  if 
you  bought  it  from  him,  only  don't  let  it  get  out  ( he'd 
wink),  wouldn't  do  to  let  Uncle  Sam  find  out  or  he  might 
want  his  cut,  too.  Ha  Ha.  I  didn't  see  w^hat  was  so  funn\- 
about  that,  but  then  I  didn't  know  his  Uncle  Sam  either. 
That  didn't  stop  me  from  not  liking  him  though.  I  could 
tell  his  Uncle  Sam  was  mercenar\- — we  just  got  that  word 
in  "vocab"  this  week  and  I  use  it  all  the  time  alread\  — 
anyway,  I  knew  he  was  mercenary-  because  Al  (that  was 
the  G.l.  man)  was  always  sort  of  joking  with  the  sign  man 
and  a  few  other  special  customers  that  he  got  along  with 
better  than  the  rest  about  keeping  secrets  from  that  "nose" 
Uncle  Sam.  I  alwa\s  kept  quiet,  too,  because  I  didn't  like 
spong)'  relatives  either,  and  I  liked  being  on  the  good  side 
of  Al  and  The  Navy  because  they  let  me  play  around  in 
all  their  stuff  while  Mother  was  next-door  at  the  hair- 
dresser's or  haggling  with  the  meat  man  at  the  A  &  P.  I 
was  only  nine  tnen,  and  the  only  thing  that  really  mattered 
very  much  was  getting  to  play  in  the  G.I.  Supply.  I  wasn't 
too  bright  either.  I  didn't  e\'en  know  what  placard  or  herit- 
age or  cockpit  or  mercenary  meant,  and  esen  if  I  had,  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  cared  because  all  I  wanted  to  do 
was  grow  up  to  be  like  Al  and  make  a  mint  cleaning  up 
like  he  and  the  Na\y  man  were  always  talking  about  doing 
when  they  were  sweeping  up  after  all  the  customers  had 
gone  and  they  thought  I  wasn't  listening. 

Anyway,  I  knew  the  sign  was  wrong  then,  and  I  told 
that  to  the  man  who  was  jamming  it  into  the  ground, 
only  since  I  couldn't  tell  him  why  (I  didn't  know  about 
heritage  then )  he  didn't  understand,  and  so  the  sign  stayed 
wrong. 

'I  guess  sign  painters  were  all  born  blind  in  that  day 
and  time  because  all  he  had  to  do  was  look  and  see  that 
the  sign  didn't  fit  the  place.  Even  if  he  hadn't  known 
about  Ma  Ma  and  Grammy,  he  should  have  seen  it  was 
different.  It  even  looked  different. 

All  the  other  houses  on  South  McDuffic  Street 
crouched  over  the  cracked  brown  sandstone  walkwas-  like 
big  unwieldy  beetles  about  to  collapse  on  their  prev,  but 
Ma  Ma's  house  was  set  way  far  back.  The  brown  sandstone 


stopped  at  the  left  front  corner  of  the  place  and  started 
up  again  at  the  right  front  corner.  In  between  lay  the 
same  old  worn  red  brick  walk — Ma  Ma  said  sidewalk  was 
vulgar  like  hose  and  drapes — that  had  been  there  when 
she  was  a  girl  and  when  her  mother  was  a  little  girl  and 
was  going  to  stay  there  as  long  as  a  Cochran  li\cd  to  see 
that  it  did,  come  hail  or  city  fathers.  Anyway  the  walk  had 
been  walked  on  for  so  long  that  it  was  worn  down  smooth 
and  even,  until  it  was  embedded  so  deep  in  the  ground 
that  the  tops  were  only  just  a  little  bit  above  the  ground, 
lliere  was  dark  green  moss  all  o\cr  it,  too,  except  for  the 
busy  spots — there  was  a  big  one  right  m  front  of  the  steps 
where  people  would  slow  down  and  shuffle  real  casual  so 
they  could  see  more  and  then  they'd  move  on  as  soon  as 
the\'  saw  they  couldn't  without  looking  unnonchalent — 
and  the  cool  mossy  walk  felt  wonderful  under  your  bare 
feet  whene\'er  you  snuck  out  of  the  house  after  ever\body 
was  asleep  after  lunch.  The  walk  was  a  swell  place  to  be, 
but  I  never  did  get  to  mess  around  it  much  because  Ma  Ma 
was  bound  and  determined  that  no  grandchild  of  hers 
would  be  seen  out  on  the  street — it  just  wasn't  proper  and 
no  telling  what  kind  of  queer  folks  might  be  around.  It 
always  made  me  feel  kind  of  sad  w^hen  she  said  that 
because  I  used  to  lo\e  to  go  down  there  to  see  if  any  queer 
folks  WERE  around,  because  I  knew  they'd  be  a  lot  more 
interesting  than  all  the  other  people  who  came  around. 
But  they  nc\er  did  that  I  knew  of.  Mostly  it  was  just  a  lot 
of  everyda\'  people  like  the  colored  woman  who  came 
around  selling  countr\-  collards  and  cabbage  and  sweet 
potatoes  or  else  the  old  man  who  sang  songs  and  clipped 
back  the  crepe  myrtles  or  sharpened  all  your  scissors  for  a 
nickel. 

Of  all  the  c\'cryda\'  people  that  came  around,  I  liked 
him  best  of  all.  His  name  was  Samuel,  but  he  called  it 
Samel,  and  he  said  he  was  in  the  Bible  and  if  \ou  didn't 
think  so,  you  could  look  it  up  anytime  you  wanted  to.  But 
I  never  did.  Anywa\-,  whenever  1  was  upstairs  and  saw 
Samuel  coming  down  the  street,  I'd  race  down  the  stairs 
and  out  on  the  back  porch  and  lean  against  the  latched 
screen  door  until  Samuel  had  plodded  by  our  house,  on 
past  the  next  one  where  old  Miss  Berchert  li\ed,  and 
around  the  corner  past  the  three  big  houses  that  Ma  Ma 
rented  out,  and  then  up  the  big  tree-lined  drive  that  led 
to  the  old  carriage  house  and  then  right  angled  and  came 
up  to  the  back  of  the  house  where  I  would  stand  jerking 
the  screen  handle  back  and  forth  and  rattling  the  latch  as 
loud  as  I  could  to  make  Samuel  hurr\-  up  and  come.  The 
best  part  came  when  Samuel  finally  got  up  to  the  back 
door.  He'd  halk  and  jerk  his  head  in  my  direction  and  say 
E\'nun  Senerter,  arr-uh's  Miz  Cochran  hyeh? 

Then  he'd  stand  there  and  shuffle  his  feet  and  scratch 
his  woolly  scalp  just  beneath  the  bent  bill  of  his  blue  wool 
burglar's  cap,  and  I'd  just  stand  there,  too,  and  stare  with- 
out moving  so  he'd  have  to  ask  me  again  and  call  me 
Senerter  again.  I  always  liked  that  a  lot.  It  made  me  think 
of  Grammy  and  the  olden  days  when  he  was  alive  and 
great.  He  was  rcalK-  rich  then  and  he  was  a  Southern  Sen- 
ator and  sat  down  in  Columbia  in  the  State  House  and 
tried  to  make  the  state  right.  And  it  was  hard,  too,  because 
Grammy  was  a  Republican  and  hard  to  please  unless  you 
Iwent  honest,  too.  He  wouldn't  ever  take  money  for  a 
salan,-  like  the  others  did  because  he  said  it  wasn't  right  to 
bleed  the  state  that  was  alread\'  d\ing  for  \ou  and  being 
drained  dry  in  land  and  taxes  and  bad  money.  He  put  all 
his  money  into  politics  and  ne\er  took  a  cent  out,  and  it 
made  Ma  Ma  real  proud  but  she  used  to  get  mad,  too, 
because  he  let  everything  go  to  rack  and  ruin  while  he 
was  gone  and  so  she  fired  the  overseer  and  ran  things  her- 
self. But  that  was  all  a  long  time  before  I  was  born,  and 
since  then  e\erything  had  changed,  and  the  plantation  and 
all  had  long  since  been  split  up  and  sold  out  to  different 
people  so  that  we  realh'  didn't  need  an  overseer  any  more 
an\-way.  When  Gramm}'  died,  e\en.bodv  in  Anderson 
said  what  an  honor  having  Senator  Cochran  as  senator 
was,  and  that's  whv  I  like  it  when  Samuel  called  me  Scner- 
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ter  because  it  made  inc  want  to  be  honest  and  feci  great 
like  Grammy  was. 

After  Samuel  called  me  Senerter  the  second  time,  I'd 
run  across  the  porch  and  climb  through  the  window  (there 
was  a  door  right  bv  it  and  both  opened  onto  the  kitchen 
but  I  always  went  through  the  window  because  I'd  make- 
believe  it  was  a  secret  tunnel)  and  I'd  jump  down  about 
three  feet  and  land  in  the  kitchen  where  Ma  Ma  alwa\s 
was  ho\ering  around  to  see  that  0\ella  didn't  set  the 
chicken  fat  on  fire  or  blow  up  the  gas  stove.  She  was 
ncn.ous  about  things  like  that  on  account  of  me.  Tliere 
was  a  big  tall  round  white  water  heater  bv  the  gas  sto\c 
and  on  top  of  it  was  a  coffee  can  full  of  long  straw-like 
things  with  siher  and  red  and  green  whirls  winding  all 
around.  Ma  Ma  called  them  stove  straws  and  she  used 
them  to  start  the  gas  oven  and  the  burners.  I  loved  to 
pla\'  with  them — you  could  unwind  them  and  use  the 
fancy  foil-like  paper  for  all  sorts  of  things.  \\"hene\er  I 
got  underfoot,  0\ella  would  gi\c  me  a  whole  handful  and 
tell  me  to  g'wan  nya  which  meant  go  on  now  in  negro, 
Anv^vav  one  day  she  was  in  the  pantr\'  labeling  tomatoes 
and  marmalade  and  stuff,  so  I  decided  to  play  stove-light 
ing  with  the  straws  .she  had  gi\en  me  and  some  matches  I 
got  out  of  the  tin  box  on  top  of  the  sto\e  hood.  I'd  turn 
on  the  gas,  flick  a  lighted  sto\c  straw  o\er  it.  and  the 
funn\--colored  flame  would  whoof  up  with  a  wonderful 
whicking  sound.  Tlien  I'd  cut  it  off  and  do  it  again.  I 
started  experimenting  to  see  how  fast  I  could  make  it 
whick  up.  I  had  it  almost  halfway  up  to  the  Ixjttom  of  the 
hood  and  it  was  going  quick  as  lightning  when  Ma  Ma 
sailed  in  and  stopped  all  the  fun.  She  ne\er  did  leave 
Ovella  alone  in  the  kitchen  much  after  that,  and  that's 
howcome  she  was  alwa\s  in  the  kitchen  whene\er  I  went 
to  get  her  to  come  tell  Samuel  what  to  do. 

I'd  follow  Ma  Ma  out  onto  the  back  porch,  and  she'd 
unlatch  the  screen  and  step  down  into  the  little  rock  gar- 
den that  was  arranged  around  the  entrance  to  the  porcli. 
Wliile  she  was  gix'ing  Samuel  directions,  I  would  stand 
there  and  look  at  all  the  curious  things  around  the  back 
door.  You  could  look  at  them  about  a  billion  times  and 
ever\time  >ou  did,  \()u'd  notice  something  else  that  you 
hadn't  noticed  before. 

On  either  side  of  the  door  were  two  huge  cedar  trees, 
each  one  leading  a  long  single  row  that  stretched  across 
the  whole  back  of  the  house  and  around  the  sides,  too. 
nic  two  old  ones  b\-  the  door  were  forever  peeling,  and 
there  was  always  a  thick  layer  of  peelings  and  branches 
underneath  them.  In  the  thick  bed  under  one  of  them 
was  a  big  old  blackish-red  iron  lx;ll  propped  up  on  its 
harness  and  the  black  rim  so  that  it  looked  like  a  big  fat 
yawning  mouth  with  the  tongue  hanging  out,  although  it 
really  was  just  the  clapper.  Once  it  had  been  on  top  of 
the  little  church  that  Ma  Ma's  dadd\-  had  built,  and  when 
it  burned,  all  that  was  left  was  the  blackened  church  bell. 
Under  the  other  tree  rusted  three  hea\y  old  fanc>'-car\ed 
irons  that  used  to  be  heated  on  red-hot  coals  to  iron  the 
clothes  with,  and  there  were  other  things  to  mar\el  at  too 
— like  the  green  wire  basket  full  of  big  funny-colored 
quartz  rocks  that  hung  b\-  the  door,  or  the  two  big  round 
stone  water  wheels  that  once  ground  corn  and  now  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  step,  or  the  pretty  design  made  by 
interweaving  the  fat  fern  clumps  with  the  twehe-inch 
square  stepping  stones  of  different  colored  marble  and 
quartz  and  limestone  and  granite  and  sand  which  led  up 
to  an  ele\ated  i\'}'  bank,  three  feet  higher  than  its  retainer 
wall  underneath.  Here  Samuel  would  usualh'  start  to 
work,  pulling  out  the  dead  i\T  lea\es  and  cutting  off  the 
strands  that  stuck  out  too  much.  It  was  realh'  exciting 
because  the  i\-\-  bank  was  full  of  snails  and  slugs,  and 
sometimes  Samuel  would  throw  some  down  on  the  col- 
ored stones  for  me.  I  used  to  jump  on  the  snails  with 
both  feet  just  as  hard  as  I  could.  They  made  a  keen 
crunchy  sound  and  vou  could  feel  them  go  splat  and  then 
sqoosh  out  all  o\er  the  stone  underneath  \our  sandal,  llic 


slugs  weren't  any  good  for  jumping  on,  but  they  were 
great  to  pour  salt  on.  ITiey'd  hunch  up  all  of  a  sudden  and 
start  writhing  all  over  and  pretty  soon  they'd  just  split 
wide  open  and  pour  their  insides  out  all  over  the  place. 

After  we'd  finish  doing  the  snail  bank,  Samuel  and  I 
would  go  up  the  four  granite  steps  which  led  to  the  main 
back  lawn  where  the  real  gardens  were.  Thc\-  ran  in  and 
out  and  up  into  little  blind  paths  with  benches  under  rose 
arbors  at  the  end,  and  they  were  all  around  the  edge  of 
the  lawn.  I  would  follow  Samuel  around  while  he  tended 
to  the  shrubbery  and  the  rose  beds  and  weeded  out  be- 
tween all  the  big  fat  lily  clusters  and  the  flower  beds.  I 
was  afraid  of  the  part  where  all  the  lilies  grew  because 
sometimes  \ou  could  see  snakes  or  hear  little  things 
scurrying  around  that  Samuel  said  were  spirits  and  such. 
There  were  three  big  wide  pepi>er-and-salt  granite  steps  in 
the  middle  of  the  lilies  and  I  v\ould  stand  safely  on  them 
while  Samuel  worked  around  me  and  sang  songs  about 
nobody  knowing  the  troubles  he'd  seen  and  about  riding 
home  in  a  chariot.  I  liked  the  chariot  song  the  best  since 
Mother  had  been  reading  my  little  brother  and  me  Ben- 
HuT  and  it  was  all  about  people  who  were  always  ha\-ing 
these  great  chariot  races.  Anyway  these  steps  weren't  like 
any  steps  I'd  even  seen  because  aieh  one  was  about  four 
feet  wide  and  about  three  feet  front  to  back,  and  they  all 
went  up  just  like  ordinan,-  steps,  but  the  third  one  just 
hung  there  on  top  of  the  air  without  any  help  that  I  could 
see  of,  and  it  never  went  anywhere.  I  never  did  find  out 
where  the  steps  came  from  or  where  they  were  going  to. 

Next  we'd  work  on  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.  I 
always  got  sick  from  it  because  I  couldn't  e\'er  go  in  there 
on  account  of  snakes  unless  Samuel  was  with  me,  .so  when 
he  came,  I  really  went  wild.  There  was  c\-cr.-  kind  of  fruit 
tree  you  could  think  of.  just  like  in  the  Bible  in  the  garden 
of  eating.  We  had  fig  and  pear  and  peach  and  apple  and 
chern,-  trees  and  there  were  long  grape  arbors,  too.  \\''hen 
I  got  tired  of  eating  fruit,  I'd  wander  down  to  the  little 
row  of  scarred  wooden  black-brown  cabins  behind  the  far 
orchard.  I'd  poke  around  there  for  a  while,  but  there 
wasn't  much  to  look  at.  All  the  little  houses  were  all 
locked  up,  and  the  shutters  were  pulled  together  and 
bolted  and  boarded  up.  The  little  wooden  steps  were  all 
rotted  and  had  caved  in,  and  the  roofs  were  all  covered 
with  decaying  fronds  from  the  mimosas  and  the  weeping 
willow  trees.  The  grass  was  so  thick  that  >ou  couldn't 
e\en  hear  yourself  walk,  and  when  the  breeze  blew  sudden 
through  the  back  of  your  blouse,  you  got  a  funny  chill  and 
it  was  kind  of  scan,-  because  it  was  so  quiet  and  forgotten 
like  in  the  cemeterv'.  It  was  like  everything  was  still  wait- 
ing, and  it  made  you  want  to  go  back  into  the  orchard 
where  it  was  wami  and  sunnv-  and  there  were  sounds.  But 
since  vou  were  ten  \ears  old  and  courageous  like  Sheriff 
Big  John  Grey  on  the  radio,  you  didn't  go  without  taking 
a  closer  look  first,  just  to  make  sure  there  hadn't  been 
an\-  foul  pla\-.  But  as  near  as  you  could  tell  there  \\-asn't 
any. 

The  heavy  wooden  door  was  still  nailed  shut,  and  the 
funny  once-white  porcelain  knob  was  only  a  little  bit  more 
gray  than  the  last  time,  llie  fresh  sinister  fingerprints 
that  you  hoped  for  and  dreaded  ne\er  were  there,  and  if 
you  wiped  off  the  gra\-  dust  with  the  corner  of  vour  skirt, 
the  knob  turned  back  lisht  again,  as  if  nothing  but  white 
hands  had  ever  been  allowed  to  turn  it.  And  suddenlv 
Samuel  would  be  standing  right  behind  vou,  and  you'd 
whirl  around  and  see  that  he  was  staring  at  you,  but  it 
was  like  he  was  seeing  through  \oii  and  looking  at  some- 
thmg  that  wasn't  there.  Tlien  he'd  shake  his  head  and 
blink  until  he  got  his  real  seeing  back,  and  then  he'd  back 
off  from  you  like  he  just  remembered  something  else  more 
pressing,  and  he'd  tell  vou  to  g'wan  back  to  the  orchard 
that  it  weren't  no  plav'houses  for  little  girls,  and  vou  could 
ask  him  what  the\-  were  for  then  until  vou  were  blue  in  the 
face,  but  he'd  just  tell  vou  to  keep  awav  from  there  and 
not  to  pay  it  no  nevermind,  and  so  you  never  did  find  out 
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for  a  long  long  time  until  later  when  you  got  to  be  twelve. 

Tlien  you'd  walk  tlie  lone  wav  back  without  saying 
anything  else,  and  instead  of  finishing  that  last  orchard, 
Samuel  would  start  to  cut  back  the  crepe  m\Ttles.  They 
were  ever\"vvhere  you  looked,  in  the  front  and  back,  all  o\  er 
the  place  —  e\'en  lining  the  long  dri\e.  And  \\ hen  it  came 
time  for  the  crinkly  pink  blossoms  to  fall,  the  whole  drive 
was  covered  with  soft  pink  like  a  babv's  blanket,  and  it 
was  beautiful.  And  always  after  the  blossoms  fell,  Samuel 
would  begin  the  long  work  of  cutting  the  crepe  myrtles 
back.  I  told  him  it  was  a  waste  of  time  because  they 
always  grev,-  right  back  the  next  >ear,  but  he  \owcd  it  had 
to  be  done  or  they'd  all  die  out  and  when  that  happened 
everything  else  would  die  out,  too,  and  nothing  would  be 
left  the  same  but  the  bare  stone  steps  that  don't  go  any- 
where. And  it  would  upset  me,  and  I'd  run  tell  Ma  Ma 
and  sometimes  I'd  start  to  cr\'  because  I  didn't  want  every- 
thing to  e\er  die,  and  she  would  say  don't  worry  that  it 
wouldn't  and  that  Samuel  was  just  a  poor  ignorant  super- 
stitious old  man  who  didn't  know  any  better  and  couldn't 
even  read  and  would  never  know  all  the  things  we  knew. 
And  I  felt  sorr\'-  for  Samuel  because  he  worried  about 
things  that  Ma  Ala  and  all  of  us  knew  wouldn't  happen. 

So  then  I'd  go  back  outside  and  follow  him  around  to 
the  front  to  tend  the  grass  and  the  magnolias  that  were 
Samuel's  pride  and  joy  and  the  talk  of  Anderson.  The^■ 
were  as  tall  as  the  top  of  the  house,  and  that  was  three 
stories  high  itself,  and  thev  were  gnarled  —  the  limbs,  I 
mean  —  and  the  trunks  were  thick  and  distorted  with  age. 
There  wc-e  ten  of  them  and  thev  were  placed  real  far 
apart  so  that  the\-  lorded  it  o\er  the  whole  lawn.  You 
could  tell  thev  were  reallv  old  because  they  had  big  twisted 
roots  that  killed  the  close-by  grass  so  there  was  just  a  bare 
dirt  circle  right  immediately  around  the  bottom  of  each 
of  them,  and  they  looked  sort  of  like  dust  fallen  haloes. 

The  rest  of  the  lawn  was  thick  and  green  and  the  sides 
and  front  were  so  far  off  that  the\'  were  hard  to  see  if  you 
were  near-sighted,  and  all  the  Cochrans  were.  All  the 
cdees  were  bound  with  big  fat  blackish-green  boxwoods 
abo\c  the  ancient  granite  retainer  walls.  And  the  walk 
leading  from  the  «treet,  across  the  lawn,  and  up  to  the  big 
six-columned  porch,  was  boxwood-lined,  too,  and  Samuel 
called  them  his  children,  because  he  didn't  have  an\'  left. 
And  when  he'd  finished  tending  them,  he'd  lea\-e,  and  it 
would  be  getting  dark  and  cold. 

Then  I  would  walk  alone  up  to  the  colonial  porch  and 
wind  the  metal  bell,  and  it  would  whirr  and  ring  and 
Ma  Ma  would  let  me  in.  Then  she'd  light  the  heirloom 
lamp  with  the  red-bead  shade  on  the  marble-topped  table 
that  would  all  be  mine  one  day  if  I  would  just  keep  my 
dirty  hands  off  tlie  marble  and  stop  pulling  the  bead 
strands  off  for  goodness'  sake.  But  she  would  let  me  cut 
on  the  cascade  chandelier  that  lit  up  the  big  long  thick 
blue-carpeted  entrance  hall,  and  the  cri,-stal  lights  would 
glint  in  the  panes  of  the  eight  French  doors  on  cither 
side  and  illuminate  the  lions  and  the  shields  that  marched 
up  the  walls  above  the  great  curvey  stairwav  that  led  up 
and  around  out  of  sight.  She  would  put  a  long  arm  around 
my  shoulders  and  I  would  clasp  her  around  her  tiny  bony 
waist,  and  we'd  walk  side-by-side  into  the  high-ceilinged 
dining  room.  She  would  go  over  to  the  silver-laden  side- 
board and  take  down  the  silver  dinner  bell,  and  I  would 
ring  it  as  hard  as  I  could  and  then  stop  real  quick  and 
listen  to  the  shrill  echoes  throughout  that  part  of  the 
house.  Ever>body  would  come  in  and  sit  down  then,  and 
Daddy  would  ramble  through  grace  while  Ovella  bustled 
around  in  the  kitchen  making  enough  noise  to  wake  the 
dead.  Then  she  would  vibrate  her  wa\-  through  the  break- 
fast room,  swing  open  the  big  door,  and  proceed  to  fill  the 
table  with  steaming  plates  piled  high  with  fried  chicken 
and  ham  and  roast  duck  with  orange  dressing,  and  she'd 
pass  big  platters  and  bowls  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter 
beans  and  corn  and  peas  and  rice  and  graw  and  biscuits 
and  cornbread  and  cranberry  jelly  and  pickled  peaches  and 


watermelon-rind  pickle  and  all  the  "fixings"  she  was 
famous  for.  But  the  best  part  was  at  the  end  when  she'd 
bring  in  her  special  aged  fruitcake  with  the  whole  top  on 
fire  with  lighted  brandv.  I  hated  fruitcake  but  I  loved  to 
eat  it  because  of  the  brandv  fire  on  top  which  was  terriblv 
mature.  It  a]wa\s  gave  me  a  wonderful  self-satisfied  feel- 
ing that  I  was  getting  awav  with  something,  because  Ma 
Ma  strictly  forbade  the  serving  of  spirits  in  her  house,  but, 
of  course,  burning  them  up  was  fine.  It  was  too  bad  she 
was  so  Baptist  and  felt  that  wav  because  the  house,  which 
she'd  inherited,  had  what  evenbod}'  said  was  the  best  wine 
cellar  in  the  South.  I  asked  her  about  it  one  day,  and 
she  got  all  huffy  at  first  and  lectured  me  sternly  on  the 
e\'ils  of  spirits  and  on  what  happens  if  you  don't  go  to 
Sunday  school  ever\'  Sunday  (she  alwa\'s  worked  that  one 
into  e\er\'  lecture,  no  matter  what).  Then  she  cooled  off 
and  told  me  about  the  house  and  the  wine  cellar  and  the 
secret  passageways. 

It  had  all  been  built  before  the  Ci\il  War  and  before 
she  was  born  (she  was  ninet\'  now)  and  it  was  called  the 
Big  House  then.  Three  brothers  from  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
built  it,  and  thev  had  made  it  three  stories  high  with  walls 
three  feet  thick,  and  there  were  tight  narrow  tunnels 
through  them  that  led  to  a  huge  wine  cellar  beneath  the 
pantry  and  kitchen  and  dining  rooms.  They  had  e\en 
filled  it  up  with  all  the  right  wines  and  there  was  e\en  a 
legend  which  of  course  we  wouldn't  be  so  sillv  as  to  believe 
that  said  they  had  buried  stolen  French  gold  in  the  floor 
of  the  cellar.  It  was  realh-  exciting  because  Ma  Ma  told 
how  bad  people  belic\cd  the  rumors  and  would  sneak 
around  the  house  at  night  and  tn-  to  get  in  to  dig  in  the 
cellar  and  how  later  she  got  married  and  Grammy  was 
down  senatoring  at  Columbia  and  a  noise  woke  her  up  in 
the  night  and  she  went  downstairs  with  Gramm\'s  pearl- 
handled  pistol  and  his  bull  whip  and  found  a  big  black 
man  in  the  pantry.  And  that  was  when  she  ordered  the 
men  to  come  and  seal  off  the  cellar  and  all  the  passage- 
ways, except  one,  from  the  rest  of  the  house  so  that  all 
her  father's  wine  was  sealed  off  fore\cr  and  whate\-er  else 
might  ha\e  been  in  there  too.  Soon  e\cnbod\'  all  o\er 
town  knew,  and  the  bad  people  stopped  sneaking  around. 
And  Grammy  had  been  a  tee-totaler  e\er  since,  except 
when  he  beat  0\ella  to  the  brandy  that  Ma  Ma  kept  for 
the  fruitcake. 

After  dinner  we'd  all  go  into  the  drawing  room,  and 
Ma  Ma  would  take  out  the  priceless  little  brown  mahog- 
any music  box  with  the  fancy-caned  lid.  She'd  wind  it 
up  and  put  it  down  on  the  hea\\-  thick  carpet  where  I  sat 
at  her  feet,  and  we'd  listen  to  it  and  gaze  into  the  fire  and 
just  think  and  not  say  an\thing  until  all  the  music  pieces 
had  been  plucked  out  by  the  tin\'  gold  spikes  on  the  roller 
that  went  round  and  round  under  the  glass  trav  inside. 
And  the  room  would  be  all  hazv-blue  from  Daddy  and 
Uncle  Charlie's  pipes,  and  prett\'  soon  it  would  be  too 
hot  because  Idah,  the  housekeeper,  had  made  the  fire  too 
big  again.  So  we'd  all  get  up  and  follow  Ma  Ma  into  the 
small  parlor  (the  big  parlor  was  kept  for  company  only) 
and  we'd  settle  down  again  in  front  of  the  fire.  There  was 
a  tall  carved  mahogany  bookcase  with  glass  doors  b\'  the 
fireplace,  and  Mother  would  unlock  the  doors  and  take 
out  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  or  Ben-Hur  or  Cochran  The 
Unconquerable  and  read  to  m\-  little  brother  Jack  and  me. 
Thev  were  hard  books  and  sometimes  we  had  to  strain  to 
pa\'  attention  in  the  long  parts,  but  we  got  used  to  it, 
because  we  weren't  allowed  to  play  with  any  other  chil- 
dren unless  they  were  our  relati\es,  so  we  read  or  were 
read  to  all  the  time  for  lack  of  an\1:hing  else  to  do.  Our 
fa\orite  book  was  Cochran  The  Unconquerable.  It  was 
about  one  of  our  ancestors  who  had  a  fast  ship  that  carried 
cargo  and  fought  pirates  and  who  sailed  another  ship  in 
the  fleet  that  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  Cochran  had 
red  hair  and  a  hot  temper,  and  the  men  in  our  family 
always  said  the  v\'omen  were  exacth'  like  him.  All  of  us 
women  had  four  names  and  one  of  them  had  to  be  Coch- 
ran and  all  of  the  women  had  red  hair,  too,  except  for  me. 
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But  I  kept  the  temper  anyway. 

While  Mother  read  to  us,  we'd  stare  into  the  fire  and 
think  some  more  or  else  look  around  the  room.  My  favorite 
looking  spot  was  on  top  of  the  glass  bookcase  because  on 
top  there  was  a  big  dusky  gold-painted  bust  of  Hiawatha 
with  a  real  feather  stuck  in  his  hair  and  the  whole  thing 
was  about  two  feet  high.  I  would  dream  about  sneaking 
around  the  forests  with  him  and  about  the  great  poem  he 
wrote.  Ma  Ma's  favorite  past-time  was  talking  about  her 
will  and  what  she'd  gi\e  to  everybody.  After  Mother 
stopped  reading.  Ma  NIa  would  ask  Jack  or  me  what  we 
wanted  out  of  all  her  things.  I  always  said  that  I  didn't 
want  anything  except  the  Hiawatha  statue  and  the  soft 
black  and  white  piebald  pon\-  skin  in  the  bottom  drawer  of 
the  wardrobe  on  the  second  stair  landing.  She  would 
always  laugh  and  sav  mv  ideas  would  change  when  I  got 
older  and  I'd  probablv  want  the  Gilbert  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  antique  spinet  that  Mother  was  softly  play- 
ing. But  I  always  shook  my  head  and  stuck  to  my  "druth- 
ers" as  Ovella  would  sa\-. 

After  a  while.  Ma  Ma  and  Uncle  Charlie  and  Aunt 
Lucia  and  Mother  and  Daddv  would  start  talking  about 
grown-up  subjects,  and  Idah  would  come  in,  and  we'd  kiss 
e\er>body  good-night,  and  then  she'd  herd  fack  and  me 
upstairs  to  bathe  and  get  read\-  for  bed.  She'd  light  the 
fires  in  all  the  bedrooms,  and  then  she'd  come  and  hear 
our  prays  and  tuck  us  in  and  turn  out  the  lights  and  sit 
between  our  beds  and  the  fireplace.  And  we'd  all  watch 
the  fire  shadows  flicker  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  until  we 
fell  asleep.  Then  she'd  put  up  the  fire  screen  and  tiptoe 
out.  And  we  would  wake  up,  and  it  was  morning,  and  we 
would  start  all  o\cr  again  tr\ing  to  think  of  things  to  do. 
We  couldn't  plav  with  an\-  of  our  cousins  because  they  all 
lived  in  Green\ille,  and  it  W'as  too  far  away.  There  weren't 
an\-  other  little  children  to  plav  with  because  we  didn't 
know  anv  because  we  had  to  be  haughty.  |ack  and  I  always 
hated  having  to  be  haught\-.  It  was  awfulh-  boring,  but 
Mother  said  we  had  to  be  that  wav  as  long  as  we  stayed 
with  Ma  Ma  and  li\ed  in  Anderson.  But  she  promised  it 
wouldn't  be  that  wav  long  because  Daddv's  fortune  would 
soon  take  a  tremendous  turn  for  the  better  and  we  could 
move  awav,  and  then  it  would  be  different.  Meanwhile 
we  would  just  go  on  being  haughty. 

Nobodv  in  the  Cochran  familv  particularlv  wanted  to 
be  haughb.',  not  e\en  Ma  Ma,  but  we  all  had  to  be  on 
account  of  St.  Clair  and  Uncle  |ohn. 

They  were  Mother's  brothers,  and  one  time  I  overheard 
Ovella  and  Idah  talking  and  sa\ing  St.  Clair  and  Uncle 
[ohn  were  the  skeletons  in  our  family  closet.  I  was  terrified 
because  I  was  afraid  the\-  had  died  while  I  was  out  in  the 
yard  and  Ovella  or  Idah  had  stuffed  them  in  my  closet, 
but  they  hadn't. 

St.  Clair  was  crazy  and  Uncle  John  was  an  alcoholic 
and  together  they  were  a  family  disgrace.  But  thc\-  didn't 
mean  to  be.  St.  Clair  had  been  a  sensitive  boy  who  lo\ed 
to  write  and  go  off  b\'  himself,  and  he  was  all  the  time 
riding  his  bike  to  Walla  Halla  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  read  an  article  on  health  foods  one  time  and  from 
then  on  he  never  ate  another  piece  of  meat — just  vogurt 
which  not  many  people  knew  about  back  then  and  \egc- 
tables.  \Micn  he  was  nineteen,  he  went  to  the  First  \\'or!d 
\\'ar  with  his  two  best  friends,  and  thev  both  died  scream- 
ing in  pain  \\'hile  he  pinned  them  down  to  the  ground 
out  of  the  cross-fire.  And  while  he  was  in  France,  he  was 
racing  a  motorscooter  back  to  camp  with  fresh  eggs  from 
the  countn.-  when  a  mortar  hit  in  front  of  his  scooter  and 
tore  him  up.  and  he  went  crazy.  So  the\-  sent  him  home 
with  a  comforting  form  letter  and  a  piece  of  metal  on  a 
wrinkled  ribbon.  And  Uncle  John  came  back  from  the 
war,  too,  and  he  started  drinking  to  forget  until  he  got  so 


that  he  forgot  when  to  stop,  and  then  he  couldn't.  And 
they  both  cried  a  lot  and  had  nightmares  and  did  strange 
and  sometimes  dangerous  things.  So  Ma  Ma  opened  up 
the  third  floor  again  and  moved  out  all  the  storage  things 
and  fixed  it  up  for  St.  Clair  and  Uncle  John  and  Old  Luke 
who  still  took  care  of  them  just  as  he  had  when  the}^  were 
little  boys.  I  ne\-er  saw  them  at  all,  and  nobody  else  e\-er 
saw  them  again  that  I  knew  of.  And  that's  why  we  were 
haughty  —  so  that  no  one  would  ever  know. 

When  I  was  ele\en  >ears  and  ele\en  months  old. 
Daddy's  fortune  took  its  good  turn,  and  Mother  explained 
we  \\ere  rich  in  our  own  right  and  so  we  decided  to  take 
leave  of  Ma  Ma  and  the  old  house  which  Mother  always 
called  "a  House  of  Sorrow"  and  to  move  to  Greenslx>ro,  a 
long  way  away  in  North  Carolina,  where  things  would  be 
different.  But  just  before  we  left.  Aunt  Lucia's  mother 
died  and  so  she  and  Uncle  Charlie  went  back  to  li\e  in 
Alabama  in  her  old  home  where  she  was  born.  .And  Ma 
Ma  said  she  was  getting  old  and  one  day  soon  she'd  be 
dead  and  there  was  nobody  to  leave  the  familv  place  to 
because  everyone  was  moving  awav.  So  she  decided  to  put 
it  up  for  sale  with  the  understanding  that  it  wouldn't  be 
sold  until  she  was  dead  and  wouldn't  know  or  care.  And 
so  the  sign  man  came  with  the  sign  that  was  all  wrong  and 
did  his  work  and  left.  And  we  saw  and  understood  and 
wanted  to  go  quick  so  we  could  remc^nber  onh-  the  good 
instead  of  the  way  it  was.  So  we  left  Ma  Ma  and  the 
house  and  St.  Clair  and  Uncle  [ohn  and  Old  Luke  and 
Idah  and  Ovella  and  Samuel  and  the  waiting,  and  we 
mo\'ed  to  our  own  home  in  North  Carolina,  and  things 
were  different.  But  we  wrote  back  and  forth  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  we  got  Ma  Ma's  letter  sa\ing  that  St.  Clair 
and  Uncle  John  were  dead  and  Idah  and  Ovella  had  been 
gone  almost  a  year. 

Ma  Ma  was  ninetv-three  now,  and  she  lived  alone  in 
the  great  silent  house,  except  for  the  new  housekeeper  that 
she  said  was  a  thief  and  poor  white  trash,  and  so  she  fired 
her.  Tlien  she  went  through  a  series  of  nurses  and  com- 
panions, but  they  were  all  young  and  insolent  so  she  got 
rid  of  them,  too.  and  there  was  nobodv  else  to  take  care 
of  her.  so  she  had  to  leave,  and  she  hated  it.  She  came  to 
Carolina  to  li\e  with  us.  and  .she  was  thin  and  weak  and 
tired.  Tlie  doctor  siiid  she  couldn't  e\'er  go  back  —  she 
didn't  ha\c  the  strength  to  make  the  trip  —  so  she  sat  in 
the  rocker  bv  the  front  window  and  wrote  shakv-handed 
letters  to  the  fc\^-  relatives  left  back  home  or  else  sat  read- 
ing the  weeklv  BaMist  Beacon  and  staring  out  the  window 
at  the  little  children  coming  back  from  school. 

One  dav  she  got  a  letter  from  Aunt  Pearl  saying  that 
old  Samuel  had  disappeared  and  e\er\thing  had  grown  all 
up  and  the  gardens  had  all  been  choked  out  and  there 
was  blight  and  all  the  trees  were  dead,  except  for  the  crepe 
myrtles.  And  she  got  another  letter,  too  —  from  the  real 
estate  man.  He  griped  about  how  hard  it  was  to  sell  the 
place  and  said  what  was  left  of  the  old  estate  was  falling 
apart  and  how  downtown  had  mo\ed  all  along  South 
McDuffie  Street.  He  said  he  hadn't  found  a  buver  for  the 
old  house  because  it  cost  more  than  anvbodv  in  the  town 
could  pay.  and  the  onh-  wav  he  could  e\er  move  it  was  to 
sell  it  to  the  town,  to  tear  it  down  to  make  wav  for  a  ne^v 
office  building  or  a  parking  lot.  He  insisted  it  was  now  or 
never,  and  if  she  wanted  to  sell  it  at  all.  to  do  it  now  — 
and  she  could  thank  progress  for  the  chance.  And  Mother 
went  back  to  Anderson  and  set  things  in  order  —  just  in 
case  —  and  when  she  got  back,  she  reported  that  all  the 
crepe  myrtles  were  dead  now  and  the  only  thing  that  was 
left  the  same  was  the  bare  stone  steps  that  didn't  go 
anywhere. 

That  afternoon  Ma  Ma  mailed  her  last  letter  to  Ander- 
son. And  after  that,  she  would  just  sit  in  the  rocker  by 
the  front  window  and  think  —  and  thank  progress. 
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Detail  from  "Solitude" 

PENCIL 

Margie  West 
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Summer  Sunday 

See  the  beetles  eat  the  roses, 
Dreaming  all  the  world  is  roses,  truly; 
And  I,  dreaming  also  of  roses. 
But  not  to  eat. 
Humidity'  stifles  dreams 

and  roses  smell  bad. 
I  perspire,  acquire 

a  new  perspective  — 
That  of  a  potted  plant  gone  a  month 

unwatered. 
W'c  watch  oursehcs  grow  old 
Objectively. 

With  only  an  intellectual 
Objection. 
The  rest  of  us  \^-elcomes  the  excuse 

to  sit  in  the  heat, 

listen  to  the  mowers. 
How  fat  I've  grown! 
I  ne\'er  think  of  things  to  say 

when  thev  come  curious  about 

the  stomach  trouble. 
It  doesn't  matter. 
WHiat  would  I  do  anyway 
With  twelve  roses? 


Martha  Prothro 


I  Cannot  Dance  My  Heart  Around 

I  cannot  dance  my  heart  around 

On  this  bad  batch  of  children. 

I  must  be  sure  that  my  own  shoe  is  tied 

If  I  am  going  to  be  there  for  the  bus; 

And  httle  snails  which  shrivel  in  the  salt 

Are  snails; 

And  little  kittens  killed  by  careless  cars 

Are  someone  else's  cats; 

And  little  hearts  like  mine 

Are  tired  of  trying  to  be  great. 

I  shall  be  a  little  wheel 

And  roll  around  myself, 

And  find  the  way  much  smoother  as  I  go. 

And  if  I  do  not  weep  your  weariness. 

That's  more  than  certain  people  do  not  do 

WTiose  hearts  are  not  much  greater  than  my  own. 

Martha  Prothro 


The  Morning's  Children 
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Seduce  the  morning  and  the  morning's  children 
And  the  evening  will  become  itself  without  you. 
Girl,  slender  image  of  beauty  unqualified,  walk 
Your  lust  on  the  patience  of  a  reluctant  wind. 


I  have  followed  your  days,  the  fearful  wonder 
Of  destruction  before  me.  You  do  not  discriminate. 
Pale  drawn  ceiling  as  you  walk  your  intensity  under 
Through  narrow  strained  streets  vaguely  lighted. 


E\'es  that  rape  my  glance  in  desperate  expression. 
The  children  of  each  day  will  come  before  you 
And  you  will  reach  to  hold  them,  wax  figures 
Of  every  distorted  time  and  meaning,  place  and  being. 


Passion,  fear  yourself  and  gently  walk  the  winds 

That  welcome  evening.  Wild  devouring  creature 

Destroy  the  apparitions  before  you.  Allow  the  aftermoming 

Softly,  calmly  to  bear  you  infants  not  to  pass  but  to  live  with. 

Janet  E.  Hamer 
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Little  Girl  In  A  Storm 

Now,  the  dreams  are  over  for  her. 

This  is  sacred  reahty  in  God's  midnight 

And  there  remain  only 

Her  eyes  seeing  fearfully, 

Her  ears  hearing  breathlessly. 

And  the  rest  of  her, 

The  bruising  buffet  of  her  heart. 

From  the  abyss  of  heaven,  streaming  down. 

Dissolving  the  altar  below. 

Retaliation  surges  forth 

And  explodes  itself  there. 

At  her  gigantic,  widening  window. 

Striding  near,  the  tolling  tempo 

Outside  equals  that  within 

Her  wet,  cold  mass, 

Retracting  at  each  strongly  thrown  finger. 

Cursed  afterwards 

In  triumphant  voice; 

She  is  alone. 

Multitudes  of  flailing,  black  angels 

Scratch  and  tear  against  the  screen. 

Their  frail,  glistening  fingers  push  and  peel 

The  frightened,  fleeing  rain. 

The  chaste  sheet,  blotched  and  corrupt. 

Now  offers  no  help,  protection; 

And  the  walls  grow  thin. 

Suddenly,  the  growing  light  is  blinding  her, 

Revealing  her  every  quaking  hmb. 

And  shining  long,  has  come  to  stay. 

But  yet — the  hands  reaching  out  do  not  strike; 

The  arms  instead  embrace  warmly. 

Her  Father  has  come  in. 


Sylvia  EmAM 
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The  Moments  Of 
Midnight  And  Dawn 

By  Martha  Prothro 
I 

David  had  finished  his  fifth  book,  his  intended  master- 
piece. Darkness  began  to  blow  in  from  the  last  windows 
on  the  sea  side  of  the  house — blowing  in  on  the  warmth 
of  a  long  dead  evening  fire  and  lights  and  teacups.  Like  a 
drowsiness  for  which  he  had  longed  through  all  the  months 
of  careful  labor;  dark  and  cool,  night  blew  into  the  room 
full  of  dreams  and  energies  and  people  who  had  graciously 
died  for  this  moment  of  respite  from  the  compulsive  busi- 
ness of  artistic  construction. 

Consciously  weary,  he  moved  around  his  brown 
battered  desk  and  the  old  chairs  with  their  stuffings  push- 
ing through  the  worn  red  upholstery.  He  turned  off  the 
lamps  slowly,  one  by  one,  with  no  thought  of  bed.  Some- 
thing more  was  to  come  in  these  dark,  quiet,  suspended 
moments  between  midnight  and  dawn,  between  inspi- 
ration and  emptiness. 

In  the  room  above  him,  in  Karin's  bare  bedroom,  he 
heard  the  padding  of  her  white  feet  across  the  splintered 
wood  floor.  He  wondered  why  she  was  up,  if  she  would 
come  to  him.  Realizing  that  she  was  moving  down  the 
stairs,  he  switched  on  the  lamp  by  his  desk,  embarrassed 
that  she  should  find  him  strangely  in  the  dark  like  this. 

"Father?"  she  said  gently.  Her  voice  was  lovely  and  low 
and  somehow  soothing.  The  beauty  of  it  startled  him. 

"Yes,  Karin.  Come  in.  Sit  down." 

"You're  finished,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  How  did  you  know?  You  haven't  been  spying  on 
me?"  The  peace  and  relief  were  shattered  not  by  her  voice, 
but  by  his  own.  Hers  had  belonged  to  it,  his  sounded 
ridiculously  easy  and  untender. 

He  laughed  and  smiled  at  her  affectionately.  "Feeling 
a  little  restless  tonight?" 

She  made  no  reply.  He  could  see  the  shadows  of  her 
long  straight  lashes  against  the  white  of  her  cheek. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  book?" 

It  was  a  polite  but  foolish  question,  he  thought.  "Not 
reallv.  I  like  it.  I  suppose  no  writer  is  ever  completely 
satisfied  with  his  work — no  artist,  in  fact.  I  think  it's  the 
best  thing  I've  done." 

"That's  good."  She  was  preoccupied  with  the  loose 
threads  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  She  pulled  them  carefully 
and  twisted  them  around  her  fingers. 

"It's  a  lovely  night."  David  got  up  from  his  desk  and 
stood  by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  black  still  sea  and  the 
gray  foam  cowering  against  the  rocks.  His  thin  strong  arms 
were  pushed  into  his  pockets  deliberately.  The  night  was 
cool  and  comforting,  refreshing  almost  to  the  point  of 
poignancy.  "I'm  very  tired." 

"Would  you  like  some  tea  or  something  to  eat?"  The 
idea  seemed  to  please  her. 

"No,  thanks.  Would  you?" 

She  settled  back  into  the  chair.  "No." 

She  sighed  and  wrapped  her  arms  around  her  waist. 
"It  was  too  hot  to  sleep.  I  guess  the  house  hasn't  cooled 
off  vet.  But  it's  more  comfortable  down  here." 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  walk?"  he  suggested,  turning 
toward  her  as  if  recovering  from  a  sigh  of  his  own. 

"Mavbe  I  will." 

She  frowned  purposefully  and  began  to  play  with  the 
upholstery  again. 

Pensiveness,  he  wondered,  or  vacancy?  Her  dark  eves 
looked  intelligent  and  sensitive.  But  she  was  a  very  ordi- 
nary girl,  an  extremely  good  daughter.  He  couldn't  have 
wanted  more  so  far  a<:  that  was  concerned.  At  twentv-two, 
she  was  a  child  really;  physically  attractive,  she  had  no 


mystery  about  her.  She  was  like  her  mother,  a  woman  he 
hardly  remembered  now.  Vacancy  it  must  be,  or  drowsi- 
ness. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  go  back  to  bed." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  up  much  longer?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  finished.  I  think  it's  about  time  I  got  a 
little  sleep." 

She  nodded  in  agreement  and  yawned,  her  yawn  break- 
ing into  a  smile  of  returning  awareness.  "Well,  I'd  better 
take  a  walk  or  go  to  bed  or  something.  Sitting  here  isn't 
doing  me  any  good." 

"If  you'd  like  to  walk,  we  could  go  down  and  pick  up 
the  towels  you  left  on  the  beach  this  morning." 

She  regarded  him  curiously,  slightly  amused,  then 
relaxed  into  her  accustomed  smile.  "Oh,  you.  You  always 
have  to  have  a  destination?"  she  teased,  looking  away  from 
him  at  the  rug  beneath  her  bare  feet. 

David  felt  his  neck  grow  tense.  An  accident,  he  was 
sure.  She  couldn't  mean  anything  more  than  a  joke. 
"Well  .  .  ."  he  cleared  his  throat  with  exaggerated  dignity. 
"We  wouldn't  feel  so  much  like  a  couple  of  romantic 
fools  on  the  beach  in  the  middle  of  the  night."  A  nervous 
chuckle. 

Karin  looked  at  him  critically.  "Why  don't  you  get  the 
towels  if  you  like?  I  just  want  to  walk.  I'd  sort  of  like  to 
be  alone  for  a  while." 

She  had  hurt  him  for  the  first  time  he  remembered. 
Everything  seemed  all  at  once  extra-real  and  extra-alive. 
The  peace  of  those  few  moments  before  she  had  joined 
him  was  gone.  There  was  to  be  no  interlude  of  pretended 
satisfaction  with  a  job  well  done. 

He  had  known  from  the  start  what  he  was  going  to 
write.  It  had  been  outlined  carefully  in  his  mind  and  the 
actual  composition  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  tedious 
fill-in  of  the  outline.  And  now  it  was  finished.  He  must 
find  another  story,  another  job  to  do. 

No,  he  wasn't  being  fair  to  himself.  He  loved  writing. 
It  wasn't  a  job.  It  was  his  life.  Art  isn't  like  accounting  or 
advertising.  Art  is  a  passion,  an  irresistable  compulsion — 
not  a  job.  He  didn't  drive  himself.  He  was  driven  by  his 
need  to  create. 

But  now,  Karin  must  divert  him.  She  must  be  there  to 
talk  about  the  neighbors  and  shopping  and  all  the  little 
things  she  cared  about. 

"If  you'd  like  to  be  alone — certainly,  I'll  get  the  towels 
myself."  The  words  sounded  natural,  no  hint  of  pain  or 
uneasiness.  "I'd  enjoy  your  company.  I've  been  so  busy 
lately  .  .  .  But  do  as  you  like." 

"I  will." 

Again  she  had  startled  him.  Why  did  she  want  to  be 
alone?  She  was  alone  all  the  time.  Wliy  now,  when  he 
needed  her  company  and  unconscious  comfort? 

He  watched  her  go  to  the  closet  and  take  out  her  blue 
canvas  shoes  and  brown  raincoat. 

"Father",  she  said  carefully  as  she  tugged  at  the  laces. 
"It's  so  hot  tonight.  It  seems  like  it  gets  hotter  every 
summer." 

Tlie  panic  began  to  recede.  She  was  going  to  stay  with 
him  after  all.  The  heat  had  made  her  initable  and  she 
was  sorry. 

"Oh,  well",  she  laughed.  "It  will  be  cold  again  before 
we  know  it."  She  pulled  the  light  coat  on  over  her  night 
gown  and  left  by  the  front  door.  The  screen  bounced 
twice  against  the  wooden  frame  and  it  was  still  and  empty 
in  his  room  again. 

David  shrugged  to  himself,  pulled  on  a  sweater,  and 
went  through  the  dark  kitchen  to  the  back  door. 

11 

Crystals  of  sand  sparkled  wet  in  the  starlight. 

My  hair  is  turning  gray,  he  thought.  He  needed  a  hair- 
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cut.  Perhaps  tomorrow  afternoon  .  .  .  And  he'd  have  to 
picic  up  a  new  type\vriter  ribbon.  Maybe  he  ought  to  take 
the  whole  machine  and  have  it  checked.  And  the  car 
needed  a  httle  work.  If  there  was  enough  money  from  this 
book,  he  might  buy  a  new  car.  Maybe  a  Buick  this  time. 
Karin  would  like  that.  He  could  surprise  her  with  it.  Yes, 
she'd  like  that.  She  liked  surprises  especially  well.  She 
certainly  had  few  enough  of  them.  Her  life  was  pretty 
routine,  he  supposed.  Dull.  Housework— now  there's  a  bit 
of  drudgery  for  you. 

He  shook  his  head  in  fatlierly  amusement  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Poor  Karin.  But  then  she  didn't  seem  to  be  unhappy. 
She  was  always  good-natured  and  did  a  good  job  as  house- 
keeper and  cook.  An  exceptionally  good  daughter.  She 
understood  him  pretty  well,  never  bothered  him  when  he 
was  working,  didn't  insist  that  he  eat  regularly,  kept  the 
neighbors  from  annoying  him,  and  played  the  piano  toler- 
ably well.  She  was  a  pleasant  companion.  Except  maybe 
tonight.  But  one  must  remember  that  people  act  a  bit 
strangely  when  they've  just  awakened.  And  it  was  always 
hot  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  Not  ventilated 
properly  or  something.  Maybe  she  would  like  to  sleep  in 
the  front  living  room  during  the  summer. 

He  made  a  mental  note  to  ask  her  about  that. 

His  mind  went  vacant.  A  moment  of  desperation. 
Something  to  think  about  .  .  .  What?  There  must  be 
something.  Something  more  ordinary  and  substantial  than 
this  knawing  pain  and  threat  of  nausea  in  his  chest.  Some- 
thing more  pleasant  than  the  emptiness  of  facing  a  day 
with  no  work  to  do. 

He  would  plan  his  day.  Tomorrow  would  be  busy. 
There  were  a  lot  of  little  things  he  had  been  putting  off 
since  he  had  neared  the  end  of  his  book.  Now  the  lawn. 
No,  the  Robertson  boy  had  done  that  this  morning.  What 
then?  What? 

He  couldn't  walk  any  further.  A  realization  of  his 
loneliness  came  to  the  surface  of  his  mind  like  one  of 
those  air-filled  balls  the  children  play  with  on  the  beach. 
He  couldn't  push  it  under  now,  didn't  care  to  try  any 
longer.  His  hands  trembled  uselessly  at  his  sides  while  the 
ocean  winds  bathed  his  face  in  such  sv/eetness,  such 
sweetness  ...  he  wanted  to  rest  wearily  on  the  sand  and 
weep  until  morning.  The  stars  were  so  infinitely  distant, 
the  sea  was  so  terribly  large  the  night  was  so  tragically 
beautiful  and  brief.  What  was  there  to  touch? 

Sand.  He  knelt  in  it,  let  it  fall  through  his  nervous 
fingers,  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  smelled  it,  almost 
kissed  it  when  the  tears  began  at  last. 


The  book  was  over,  done.  Could  he  ever  write  another? 
Did  it  matter?  For  a  wonderful,  frightening  instant,  he 
didn't  care.  If  it  would  be  night  forever  and  he  could  cry 
forever,  wallow  in  his  shame  and  touch  his  fear  with 
fingers  pounding  blood  frantically.  Forever  and  ever.  To 
feel  the  wind  through  his  clothing,  clean  and  compre- 
hending. Forever  without  going  back  to  the  brown  house 
and  the  mirrors  and  the  eternal,  mechanical,  artificial 
clocks.  Without  forcing  the  pain  back  where  he  couldn't 
feel  it  anywhere  .  .  .  except  somewhere  where  it  couldn't 
really  involve  him  or  damage  him  or  disgrace  him.  Here 
he  could  weep  and  would  weep  until  the  pain  was  entirely 
internal  and  removed  from  his  immediate  sensitivity  once 
more. 

Ill 

Karin's  piano  music  was  an  all  too  inappropriate, 
proper,  melodic,  romantic  concerto. 

She  was  still  up.  He  hadn't  imagined  that  he  would 
have  to  face  her  so  soon.  She  must  be  half  asleep  at  tlie 
keyboard.  Was  she  waiting  for  him?  It  was  nearly  dawn. 
The  sea  was  turning  black  to  purple  to  green  as  morning 
came  making  its  way  over  the  promise  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  How  could  he  avoid  making  small  talk  with 
Karin?  Must  he  be  the  jovial,  consistent  father,  make 
excuses  for  himself? 

The  music  irritated  him  slightly  as  he  came  through 
the  kitchen  into  the  still  of  the  hallway.  It  would  seem 
odd  if  he  went  straight  to  his  room  without  looking  in  on 
Karin.  She  might  worry  about  him.  She  might  even  sus- 
pect him.  He  would  tell  her  he  had  stretched  out  on  the 
beach  and  fallen  asleep  unintentionally. 

He  opened  the  door  softly  onto  the  front  room.  She 
had  candles  on  the  piano — white  and  yellow  candles.  He 
was  certain  she  had  heard  him  come  in,  but  she  didn't 
look  up.  "Karin",  he  began  to  say,  but  hesitated. 

She  was  mysteriously,  miraculously  beautiful — candle- 
light playing  across  her  face  like  some  inner  flowering  and 
ebbing  of  complexion  or  passion.  Her  eyes  half  closed,  the 
smooth  dusky  gold  hair  falling  on  her  shoulders  and  about 
her  face  like  the  warmest  female  fire.  The  notes  were  tiny 
warm  bells  whose  chimes  fell  perfectly,  preciously  on 
something  infinitely  delicate  and  soft,  stirring  and  surpris- 
ing him.  He  watched  her  until  she  smiled  at  him  and  she 
smiled  at  him  until  he  smiled  at  her.  In  the  morning,  after 
they'd  had  some  sleep,  he  would  talk  to  Karin  and  she 
would  talk  to  him.  She  must  be  lonely  sometimes.  She 
must  be  tired. 
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You  really  do  [jye  at  the  Barbizon! " 


New  York's  famous  Barbizon  Hotel  for  Women 
naturally  attracts  the  smart,  the  fastidious,  and 
the  young.  Some  of  the  world's  most  successful 
women  have  been  Barbizon  girls.  In  the  heart  of 
the  fashionable  East  Side,  it  is  the  place  to  enjoy 
life  with  comfort  and  pleasure  while  preparing 
for  the  future.  Every  convenience  for  living  and 
many  for  recreation  are  right  in  the  Barbizon. 
Shops,  cultural  centers  and  schools  are  nearby. 
Swimming  pool,  solarium,  soundproof  studios 
(grand  pianos),  library,  room  service.  Radio  in 
every  room.  TV  and  airconditioning  available.  Daily 
from  $5.25.  Weekly  rates  on  request. 

Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  New  York  21,  New  York 


iieFiihol  fresh   •rich  tobacco  taste  •  modern  filteif 


